Unemployment figures in Germany had risen still higher,
48 per cent of the total Trade Union membership being
completely without work, with a further 25 per cent work-
ing on short time. This was the dissatisfied material that
fed the Nazi fire, and upon whose ears the promises of
Hitler, Goring and Goebbels fell as sweet music.
The result of the Presidential election was known on
13 March, but there was need for a second ballot, because,
although Hindenburg had secured a large vote, it did not
give him a clear majority.
Votes
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg   18,661,376
Hitler (National Socialist)            11,338,571
Thaelmann (Communist)               4,982,079
Diisterberg (Nationalist)                 2,557,876
The second ballot gave the Nazi candidate over 2,000,000
more votes, which proved clearly which way the wind was
blowing. Undoubtedly, respect for the Field-Marshal by
many of his old warriors in the electorate kept them from
voting for Hitler.1 The figures of the second ballot, declared
on 10 April, gave the retiring President just that little
margin to return him, due, of course, to the fact that the
Nationalist candidate had stood down, his votes obviously
being distributed among Hitler and Hindenburg in roughly
equal proportion.
Votes
Hindenburg        19,359,642
Hitler                 13,417,460
Thaelmann           3^706,388
1 Until just before the nomination of candidates for the election, Adolf Hitler
was not even a German citizen. His friend, Dr. Frick, a one-time official in the
police department in Munich at the dme of the Putsch, was a National Socialist
Minister in a coalition State Government in Thuringia during 1930, and had
arranged to make him a petty official in a small town, Hildburghausen. This did
not go through, and the anti-Nazi Press dug it up in 1932 and made much of it,
to ridicule Hider in an attempt to embarrass him and to induce him to stand down.
In the meantime, however, the Nazi Minister Klagges, in the coalition Government
of Brunswick on the 24th February formally appointed him Regierungsrat
(Government councillor) in his State Government, and thereby automatically
qualifying Mm for naturalization as a German subject. Under the Weimar Con-
stitution, any foreigner holding an official post under a State, or the Reichs
Government cjualified automatically as a German.
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